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MEMORANDA 


Miss Betty created a dilemma at Slackpile Township 
High School this fall. After nineteen years of teaching 
Sania there she caused worry for the principal. It was 
he who told about it, Mr. Jubilee, as genial an ex- 
trovert as one will find in any principal’s office in the 
land. 

“It was the first chance that had ever come along to 
give Miss Betty a promotion she surely deserved. In 
fact, I always looked on Miss Betty as probably the 
ideal Latin teacher. She knows her subject well, not 
like some of these semiliterate teachers you see in other 
fields, sometimes even in Latin. And she keeps on 
learning, reads some new Latin and a Greek work every 
year, goes to good meetings, travels, always has on her 
desk both CLASSICAL WEEKLY and some classical maga- 
zine from Europe, and yet cons her dictionaries and 
reference shelf like a tyro. Maybe to you that doesn’t 
sound like the world’s record for erudition, but remem- 
ber I’m comparing her with other Slackpile teachers, 
whose intellect runs more to Minnie Mouse, Dorothy 
Thompson and movie shows. 

“It is of course more than her scholarship that makes 
Miss Betty good for the school, although I think that 


is fundamental in her success. I learned years ago that 
if Miss Betty had the Room 205 10 A’s, for instance, 
in Latin, I could assign any nitwit the Board wished on 
me to the Room 205 10 A English and history. That 
discovery alone has saved me loads of parental inter- 
views. It also explains why Miss Betty deserved any 
promotion possible. 

“The chance came in August when the assistant 
principal resigned. They sent me to tell Miss Betty she 
would have a new job, fifty per cent more salary and 
practically no work at all. | was so happy for her sake 
that I was not prepared for her answer. 

“She refused. She knew what I was overlooking, that 
we would divide up the Latin among other teachers for 
we could not hire anyone above minimum salary to 
replace her. She was in earnest. It was worth more to 
her to see the Latin properly taught than to have her 
salary halfway doubled. | know she’s right, but it wor- 
ries me. We did what other schools do, shoved an in- 
competent teacher into the big-salary job just to clear 
her out of a classroom. Yet, when I think of Miss 
Betty—well, Jim, I know her attitude is heroic, but 
some would call it lunatic.” 

A gleaming tear slid into Mr. Jubilee’s highball. He 
changed the subject. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 
NOVEMBER 25 Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 

Discussion: Time Allotment in the Caesar Class 

Chairman: Harold D. Allen, Philadelphia 

Panel: Ruth Wofford, Washington; Julia Jones, 
Wilmington; John F. Gummere, Philadelphia: 
Thomas S. Brown, Westtown, Penna. 

A Study of Tenth-Grade Marks of Language Pupils 
and Non-Language Pupils Described by Bernice 
V. Wall, Washington 

Comments on the First of the New Cp 2 Exam- 
inations 

Paper: Latin Club Activities for Second-Year Pupils, 
by Russell F. Stryker, New York 
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President: Professor Charles E. Little, Peabody Col- 
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Vice President: Miss Marie Denneen, North Caro- 
lina State College for Women 
Secretary : 
College 
Program Chairman: Professor Clyde Pharr, Vander- 
bilt University 
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27-29 University of Michigan 
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REVIEWS 


Les “Fastes” d’Ovide. Histoire du texte. By 
Féix PEETERS. 514 pages, Falk Fils, Brussels 1939 


20 belgas. 


The author, who is associé du Fonds National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, stresses the need for a new 
study of the manuscript tradition of all Ovid’s works, 
especially that of the Fasti. He holds, however, with 
Merkel and Peter, that an exhaustive examination of 
the manuscripts of this work and a definitive discussion 
of its influence is at this stage impossible. The object 
of his extensive and many-sided study is thus ex- 
pressed: Notre but sera plus modeste. Nous avons 
d’abord en vue une mise au point de I’histoire du texte 
d’Ovide et de son influence (8). 

The point of departure for Peeters is a reaffirmation 
of the importance of G, codex Bruxellensis 5369-73 
(olim Gemblacensis) written in the early part of the 
eleventh century at a time, it would appear, when the 
scriptorium at Gembloux was under the influence of 
Olbert. The author claims to have undertaken to treat 
as a whole the textual tradition of the Fasti for the 
first time since Merkel (Reimer, Berlin 1841). In addi- 
tion a new list of the extant manuscripts of the Fast 
is given (153-168). With these the author claims to 
have either direct or indirect acquaintance. By a com- 
parative study of all available sources of information 
Peeters is led to believe that the class to which G be- 
longs forms a group which preserves in part a “purer” 
tradition, derived, as he indicates in his elaborate 
stemma, possibly from “une copie savante, semi- 
officielle’ which was made soon after the death of the 
poet by either Hyginus or Macer. 

The second chapter deals with the history of the 
Fasti in antiquity before and after the death of Ovid. 
It is followed by an intensive study of the Ovidian 
tradition in respect to the Fasti in the Middle Ages. 
In another chapter the author pursues his study into 
modern times. The sixth chapter 1s devoted to a classi- 
fication of the manuscripts of the Fasti; following this 
there is an examination of G with the object of de- 
termining its place in the tradition and its value for 
textual criticism. Something is said also of the nature 
of the scholia in this codex. A considerable space (53 
pages) is given to a study of the text of G, by com- 
paring this manuscript with the other important codices 
which contain this work of Ovid. The final chapter, 
which is concerned with the history of the text of the 
Fasti in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, is followed 
by two appendices. The first appendix lists the critical 
works on the Fasti published in the 19th and 2oth cen- 
turies; the other, the extant mediaeval commentaries 
on that work. A notable feature of this excellent study 
is the large stemma codicum which endeavors to throw 
light on an exceedingly complex problem. Here we 


can observe succinctly the conclusions drawn from this 
careful examination of G. The exemplar, from which 
is derived the class to which this Brussels manuscript 
belongs, is placed in Italy. Evidence is presented which 
is held to point towards a manuscript of the 8th cen- 
tury, written in Beneventan script, as this hypothetical 
exemplar. It is then tentatively suggested that a copy 
of this Italian codex may have been made in Ireland. 
A copy, written in the same century, of this Irish 
manuscript is assigned to some center in France, 
sibly Corbie. A transcript of this copy is consid to 
be the exemplar from which G is derived. 

There is an excellent 28-page bibliography of the 
books and articles cited in the study. This alone should 
make the work most welcome to all Ovidian en- 
thusiasts. There are also a very helpful index of cited 
passages, an index of proper names and a detailed table 
of contents. 

The author's attention should be called to two pos- 
sible instances of the influence of Ovid in Ireland 
which he has overlooked: cf. Otia Merseiana, vol. III, 
part VII, ed. Kuno Meyer, “King Eochaid has Horse’s 
Ears” with Ovid, Metam. 11.146-193; St. Columcille 
was described as “an Ovid, i.e. for his science and 
poetry” (W. Stokes, Revue Celtique 20.265). 

JoHN J. SavacE 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


The Spiritual Life and the Role of the Holy 
Ghost in the Sanctification of the Soul, as 
Described in the Works of Didymus of 
Alexandria. By Epwarp L. Heston. 61 pages. 
Gregorian University, Rome 1938 


Modern critical study is gradually restoring to Didy- 
mus the position of esteem which he held among his 
contemporaries. Despite the handicap of almost lifelong 
blindness, he became one of the most learned men of 
his period and “by far the most outstanding figure 
among the heads of the catechetical school of Alex- 
andria in the fourth century” (5). He exercised a 
powerful influence on theological thought, not only in 
the East, but also in the West. But he was a follower 
of Origen and, after the condemnation of the errors of 
the Origenists, his fame declined. The unfortunate re- 
sult was the loss to us of most of his numerous works. 
We have, comparatively complete, his Libri III de 
Trinitate, Liber de Spiritu Sancto and Commentarii in 
Psalmos. One of these, the work on the Hdy Spirit, is 
preserved only in the Latin translation of &. Jerome. 
The preservation of these works may be expained b 
the fact that in them are found few traces of Ongenistic 
heresy. 

In his dissertation Father Heston presents the re- 
sults of a careful and scholarly investigation ¢ the 
extant works of Didymus for the purpose of detemin- 
ing his conception of the spiritual life, its constituion, 
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conditions and results, and the part played by the Holy 
Ghost ia sanctification. Although the study is a contri- 
bution to theological rather than to classical scholarship, 
it merits recognition in the classical field. The intro- 
duction includes a short estimate of Didymus, the man, 
an account of his works in general, and a discussion of 
the present status of the question of the authenticity of 
the Enarrationes in Epistolas Catholicas. The excellence 
of the translations of the numerous passages quoted 
from the Greek text deserves commendation, 


The general arrangement of the book is good, the 
presentation of the material clear. In addition to the 
introduction there are a table of contents and a 
bibliography, but the omission of a preface is to be 
regretted. Although the title of the work may seem 
to be a sufficient indication of its character, the re- 
viewer looks for a more explicit statement of the pur- 
pose and scope of the work and of the author’s method 
of approach. The following typographical errors were 
noted: yoo for yois (15), sumul for simul (25), intel- 
lectur for intellectum (25), indentité for identité, and 
lour for leur (57). The small number of these errors in 
a work which contains many Greek, Latin, German and 
French quotations is remarkable and indicates careful 
proof reading. 

SisteER Rose Marie 
MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE 


Platoon’s Leer over de Ziel vergeleken met 
Orphische of z. g. Orphische opvattingen. 
By Bernarp A. M. NAAIjKENS. 143 pages. Berg- 
mans, Tilburg 1938 (Dissertation) 


The plan of Dr. Naaijkens’ dissertation is to set forth 
and compare in separate chapters the teaching of Plato 
and recognized Orphic texts on three subjects: (i) the 
divinity of the soul; (i) the fall of the soul; (ii) 
metempsychosis and retnbution. The Orphic sources he 
chooses as representing literature or popular belief ac- 
cessible to Plato are Empedocles, Pindar, and the gold 
plates found in Italy and Crete. The method is clear 
and leads to good results, reinforced by citation of 
scholarly work in six languages. Such omissions as 
occur and whetever rovelty his conclusions seem to 
lack hardly afiect the value of the undertaking. One 
might wish there had been a systematic survey of all 
that Plato says of Orphism with further indication of 
unconfessed borrowings (Kern now asserts that his list 
was not exaaustive) and that use (or more use) had 
been mad: of A. E. Taylor, Thompson’s Meno and 
Shorey. The last has a bibliography containing an 
article by F. M. Cornford in which there is still after 
many vears much to be grateful for; among other 
things the Politicus is considered, whereas Naaijkens 
barely mentions it. 

Ar interesting argument is that Plato is careful to 
refran from making the soul actually divine. There is 


certainly a noteworthy distinction to be made in var- 
ious passages of Plato between gods and other souls, 
though Naaijkens must concede several explicit state- 
ments of the other point of view. The one in Sophist 
216b which is so tellingly in his favor may be noted, 
however, as not coming from Socrates himself, if that 
is worth anything. The word §aiyov in Tim. go 
Naaijkens takes as an effort to find rather an inter- 
mediary, a point supported by the somewhat playful 
exposition in Symp. 202¢- 203a as well as by other 
considerations. See ib. 204b, Polit. 271e, I. Alec. 133. 
Tim. 4od is held ironic, though Guthrie on Orphism 
takes the other view. It is clear that Plato perhaps in- 
tentionally leaves room for freedom of interpretation, 
for about some things, as he often suggests, only a 
fool would make positive affirmations. A good point 
made by Naaikens is that the word ovyyevys used of 
the kinship of soul to God is even elsewhere figurative, 
It is beyond cavil that we cannot expect Plato to mean 
his Orphic pictures to be taken in the naive literal 
sense so important to their originators. 

In discussing the absence of moral guilt in Tim. and 
wherever Plato adopts the more ‘Pythagorean’ cycle of 
births, Naaijkens might have emphasized his point by 
showing how like a mathematical or logical problem 
Plato’s creation is. The world is not complete without 
containing all types of creature; the deity is guiltless, 
but ‘metaphysical’ differences and evil (Tim. 42) are 
inevitable. Moral weakness is in fact mentioned (ibid.) 
but the opposition between matter and logos which ex- 
plains it 1s traced to ontological antecedents. We ob- 
serve, then, that for moral is substituted intellectual 
and formal disparity. Accordingly, the Orphic myth- 
ology is superseded, though like Empedocles Plato still 
had use for the moral point of view in its proper place. 
Naaijkens betrays a slight confusion (as who may not?) 
on the meaning of creation in Tim., which I think may 
be cleared up in the suggested ‘mathematical’ way by 
pursuing his train of thought that eternity and crea- 
tion are not contradictory. He is right in pointing out 
the diversity between Orphic views on the fall of the 
soul and Plato’s philosophic transformation of them. 

In the next chapter Dr. Naaijkens expresses surprise 
that Plato dwells less upon relation to deity in the 
passages on metempsychosis than in those on the fall 
of the soul. But is not the cleavage due to the author’s 
systematic plan of study? Otherwise insistence on 
divinity might have involved Plato in the less plausible 
fabular element in Orphism, if not in that Orpheo- 
telestia to which he explicitly objected. 

Naaijkens finds another dichotomy between Plato's 
metempsychosis and his philosophy in general. His 
philosophy emphasizes the intellectual in man and God 
and universe (58, 6off.), but when dealing with trans- 
migration he is ready to allow the soul to wander and 
forget its connection with the divine. These divergent 
views are worked into a seemingly harmonious unity 
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with yet a trace of fantasy (66) apparent; but there is 
a third factor, traditional polytheism. This third factor 
Naaijkens succeeds quite well in reconciling with es- 
sential monotheism: the reality or idea is one though 
manifested in plurality. There is no discussion of the 
two world-souls in Laws or of the definition of gépa 
and related problems. 

There follows a consideration of the numerical fatality 
of migration of souls which Naaiyjkens finds inconsistent 
with penance. But we observe that if Plato had cared to 
apply the ‘geometric’ method he employs elsewhere, he 
could easily have accounted for both positions. The 
degrees of guilt and the intensity rather than duration 
of punishment (the latter being a constant) may work 
themselves out in the cosmological process in the suc- 
cession of lives! 

A section of the third chapter is devoted to the 
reasons for Plato’s adopting the Orphic theory of 
migration. It would seem that the philosopher was wise 
enough not to pretend that all knowledge was accessible 
to philosophers alone or closed to a consensus of less 
critical minds, that imagination could add nothing or 
be unacceptable in support of necessary truths whether 
otherwise indicated or not, or that it would not be use- 
ful to guide the populace by means of tales already 
familiar and dear to them. Thus irony and faith may 


both play a part. 


We have by no means exhausted the suggestions, 
though we hope to have touched the main points of 
agreement and dissent from Dr. Naaijkens’ stimulating 
and useful study. 

Hersert B. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Der Friedensgedanke in der Antiken Welt. By 
Nestle. 79 pages. Dieterich, Leipzig 


1938 (Philologus Supplementband XXXI, Heft 1). 


The desire for peace and for permanent deliverance 
from war is usually considered a distinguishing mark of 
the modern world. The author of this volume has 
rendered us a service in gathering from Greek and 
Latin authors everything of importance on the subject 
of the desire for peace in the ancient world. 


The material is arranged chronolegically, beginning 
with the epos and ending with the last schools of 
ancient philosophy. The earliest depreciations of war 
contrast its ills with the blessings of a past golden age 
when commerce had not yet brought in the causes of 
political strife. Later, the opposition to war becomes 
More serious in its criticism when constant feuds be- 
tween the Greek cities led peace sentiment through 
three steps of development: (1 ) peace within the polis 
(2) peace between Greek cities (3) peace between 
Greeks and barbarians. The sophists were especially in- 
fluential in this development. Through travel they 
were led to substitute for city patriotism a wider in- 


terest: first, the world of Hellas and then, the world 
beyond Hellas. Progress toward the third step was slow 
before Alexander the Great. 

The Socratic school never went beyond peace be- 
tween Greeks. Socrates himself aimed at no more than 
peace within the polis. Plato believes that Lebensraum 
is a cause of war and justifies it but he condemns 
Machtpolitik. Since war belongs to the material side of 
man’s nature, the soul must restrain as far as possible 
the material needs. The Cynics and the Cyrenaics go 
beyond the bounds of Hellas but their opposition to 
war is due to their aversion to participation in politics. 
Of all the schools of philosophy Stoicism provided the 
soundest basis for universal peace in its doctrine of the 
unity of mankind. The later schools who depreciated 
war either showed no interest in political problems or 
stressed individualism against the state. 


Nestle denies and successfully refutes the notion that 
in the ancient world war was considered the normal 
state of society. But his concluding remarks are dis- 
appointing. He points out that every era of peace has 
been followed by a still stronger movement of violence. 
Hence universal peace, however desirable, belongs to 
Utopia and will never be realized. But there is one con- 
clusion that he does not draw. He admits that every 
succeeding wave of pacificism has been stronger than 
the preceding one. In a world with better means of 
communication, with a larger number of common in- 
terests and with the lessons of the past universal 
peace may some day become a reality. We must not, 
at any rate, declare its attainment impossible, as Nestle 
does, because of the failure of the ancient world. 

This kind of book shows the value of classical study 
for our modern life. It is unfortunate that the highly 
interesting discussion is not available in English. 

Puiuip S. MILLER 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Jocosa, Lateinische Sprachspielereien. By Hans WEIs. 
114 pages, ill. Oldenbourg, Munich 1938 2.40 M. 


In his introduction Dr, Weis says that one may pla 
with Latin as with a young cat... it always Palle 
on its feet. Its liveliness as a dead language is shown 
by the modern papers, songbooks, collections of riddles 
and whatnot in Latin. Asking for contributions to 
his collection of “Jocosa” he suggests a Corpusculum 
Facetiarum Latinarum “das uns Freude und der latein- 
ischen Sprache Freunde machen wird.” 

The first section of the little book deals with rhymes 
in Latin and in Latin and German together; the next 
with Latin and German rhymes for memorizing points 
of Latin grammar. Then there are plays on words, 
lists of words with letter changes (which might be 
used for games), anagrams, palindromes and magic 
squares, examples of onomatopoeia from the classical 
authors, punning inscriptions, trick verses, etc. These 
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have been collected from ancient, mediaeval and mod- 
ern sources, from literature and inscriptions. Outstand- 
ing examples are the twenty-six anagrams on virginitas 
(34), the magic square from the church of San 
Salvador in Oviedo, where Silo princeps fecit of his 
epitaph may be read in 45,760 ways starting from the 
S in the center (43), and the poem of P. Optatianus 
Porfyrius, dedicated to the Emperor Constantine, 
which contains an address to Constantine arranged in 
a pattern (go). 

Even without knowledge of German, teachers and 
students may find this collection interesting and 
amusing, and Latin Clubs should have use for it. 

Mary JOHNSTON 


MACMURRAY COLLEGE 


Altdorische Bildwerke in Korfu. By GerHart 
RODENWALDT. 27 pages, frontispiece, 36 plates, 1 
plan. Gebr. Mann, Berlin 1938 (Bilderhefte antiker 
Kunst, herausgegeben vom Archaologischen Institut 
des deutschen Reiches, V.) 5.60 M. 


This short essay cannot be too highly praised. 
Couched in beautiful German, so simple in style that it 
can be easily read by anyone with the slightest knowl- 
edge of the language, it packs into very small com- 
pass an extraordinary fund of information. Beginning 
with a brief account of the vicissitudes of the island 
from the beginning of its history till its cession to 
Greece by England in 1864, the author then takes up 
the main theme of his study—the remarkable remains 
of sculpture found on Corfu, dating from the late 
seventh or early sixth century B.c. (In this introduction 
there is only one statement to which exception can be 
taken. One would suppose from this that the Greek 
Orthodox Church held the monopoly in Corfu that it 
holds elsewhere in Greek lands. Despite the importance 
of St. Spiridon, this is not quite true, as there are 
enough Roman Catholics on the island to make it still 
the seat of a resident Archbishop; it would have been 
better had Rodenwaldt omitted the word “Religion” on 
page 6, eight lines from the bottom, and confined him- 
self to “Sprache und Kultur.”) This is, however, pre- 
fixed by a short exposition of the dependence of 
Corcyra upon Corinth at the time under discussion, in 
spite of the fact that the first naval battle of European 
history, between Corcyra and Corinth in 660, in which 
the islanders were apparently victorious, left them for 
a very short time free from Greek domination. 


The first object described is a figure of a lion from a 
tomb, placed there to protect the deceased from evil 
powers, showing the influence of the Orient already at 
work. The treatment of the figure is conventionalized, 
and suggests that the sculptor had never seen a lion in 
real life, and indeed was influenced by a master under 
whom he had learned his calling. This statue is com- 
pared with a lion’s head water-spout from a temple of 


somewhat later date, and the very interesting point 
brought out that the presence of these heads, on not 
merely this temple but on so many others of later date, 
was originally apotropaic—to ward off evil spirits and 
protect the roof. 

With these introductory objects we come to the 
principal source of the sculpture of Corcyra at this 
period—the west pediment of the temple of Artemis, 
In the architecture of the temple Rodenwaldt sees non- 
Greek—perhaps Italic or Illyrian—influences at work, 
doubtless derived from earlier temple construction in 
wood. If, however, the architecture of the temple is of 
local design, the sculpture which decorated its pedi- 
ments and metopes was imported from Corinth, and 
Rodenwaldt considers this pedimental sculpture the 
earliest extant monumental composition of Greek art 
(13), a theory which is interesting and highly prob- 
able. He would date it at c. 590-585 B.c., but in the 
tradition of the seventh century. 

These monuments are by now familiar to most stu- 
dents of ancient art. In the middle of the pediment is 
the Gorgon Medusa, with Chrysaor on the spectator’s 
right, Pegasus on the left, and panthers with lion’s 
manes on either side of the central group. If the temple 
was dedicated to Artemis, the question arises, why do 
these monsters occupy the principal place? The answer 
which Rodenwaldt maintains with much clarity and 
probability is that again they were apotropaic in char- 
acter—to watch over and protect the building from 
harm. He also points out that here we have elements 
of composition which persist in later examples—a pre- 
dominant group in the centre with animal figures on 
the sides. One need only think of Olympia and the 
western pediment of the Parthenon to see the con- 
tinuance of this motive. Each figure is carefully de- 
scribed and a very interesting theory advanced that 
the master sculptor responsible for the composition 
entrusted the lion-panthers to two assistants, each of 
whom did one. To assistants also were assigned the 
groups at the ends of the gable, Zeus slaying a Giant, 
Neoptolemos slaying the aged Priam, and the figures 
of dead men at the very corners. Small remains show 
that the eastern pediment had a similar central group 
of Gorgon and lions, and probably different groups 
from mythology for the ends. 

In conclusion Rodenwaldt once more lays emphasis 
on the antiquity of these sculptures, the earliest of 
their kind which we possess, and which give us, as 
Corinth has not yet done, our best idea of the plastic 
art of that city in the seventh and early sixth centuries. 
He also points out that no trace can be found of Ionic 
or any other influences in these sculptures but pure 
Doric; and that they contain in themselves the seeds 
from which germinate “the foundations of pictorial art 
not merely for antiquity but for us as well.” 

Beautifully printed on excellent paper, the text 1s 
marred by a few misprints, most of which have been 
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corrected in a note at the end of the text. One not 
mentioned there is on page 21, eight lines from the 
bottom, where the reference is to Figure 20, not 30. 

In short, this is one of the most attractive books 
that has come out of Germany for some time and 
should meet with the warm welcome it deserves. 

STEPHEN B, Luce 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Gramatica Limbii Latine. By T. Simenscny. xvi, 
225 pages. Monitorul Oficial si Imprimeriile Statului, 


Chisinau 1937 
Povestea lui Nala. By T. Simenscuy. 83 pages. 
Tipografia “Tiparul Moldovenesc”, Chisinau 1937 


Toxaris. By T. SimenscHy. 37 pages. Tipografia 
“Tiparul Moldovenesc”, Chisinau 1938 


Foreign language grammars make interesting reading 
since their approach to the subject necessarily differs 
from ours. Thus, in the present Roumanian high school 
Latin grammar, the author’s treatment of certain aspects 
of Latin, which would be unsuitable for English-speak- 
ing students, may well be adapted to Roumanian speech 
habits. His order of treatment, too, is perhaps justified, 
to some extent at least, by Roumanian usages. Never- 
theless this grammar contains things which, I imagine, 
will surprise even Roumanians, e.g., Simenschy’s asser- 
tion (128) that the Latin verb has three moods (forty- 
two pages later, when the infinitive receives belated 
treatment, he concedes it a fourth). All English-speak- 
ing teachers appreciate their students’ difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing “present contrary to fact” conditional 
sentences from “future less vivid.” Simenschy boldly 
says (145) that Roumanian does not distinguish them: 
he would translate both si haec faceret erraret and si 
haec faciat erret by “daca ar face aceasta, ar face rau.” 
A mere foreigner humbly inquires whether “daca ar fi 
sa faca aceasta, ar face rau” does not translate the latter 
more literally. Simenschy’s explanation of sequence of 
tenses (136), however it may impress us, may not ap- 
pear unnecessarily complicated to Roumanians: but it 
Is open to a grave reproach. From the first half of the 
grammar (the morphology sections) one infers that to 
translate the Latin perfect into Roumanian one must 
use the auxiliary verb have: thus amavi = “am iubit.” 
Later, and even then only casually from Simenschy’s 
practice in translating some illustrative Latin sentences, 
it emerges that amavi could be equally well translated 
“tubi.” Nowhere is it made clear that the Latin perfect 
indicative is sometimes a primary, sometimes a second- 
ary tense: the latter only is acknowledged. Here, and 
in fact elsewhere, supplementary explanations will be 
required of the teacher. Frequently, too, the teacher 
will have to depart from Simenschy’s order of treat- 


ment: e.g. surely no class would study quominus and , 


quin before ut or leave oratio obliqua until the very 


end of the course. In his preface Simenschy boasts that 
he has avoided foreign Latin grammars, but has based 
his own on strictly scientific methods—an unfortunate 
claim since he is frequently guilty of scientific lapses. 
Thus, he forgets that some second declension words 
form their vocative singular with -i (7); he asserts 
that the endings of the fifth declension singular, ex- 
cept the genitive, resemble those of the third (16) 
[this in a book which later deals with Latin prosody |; 
he derives the gerund from the gerundive (49); he 
sees no difference between nisi and si non (145); he 
denies that baud is used with verbs (168) [yet he 
himself fourteen pages earlier has introduced his readers 
to haud scio an]; etc. Misprints are numerous and 
sometimes serious. 

One welcomes with greater cordiality Simenschy’s 
translations. The first, taken from the Sanskrit epic, 
Mahabharata, is the story, delightfully and simply told, 
of good king Nala who, bewitched by the god of 
gambling, temporarily loses his kingdom and lovely 
queen. Simenschy occasionally emends the original for 
purposes of intelligibility, but his resulting version is 
pleasantly readable. The footnotes constitute a minor 
blemish: they omit some desirable explanations while 
repeating some rather obvious ones. 


The dialogue in which a Greek and a Scythian each 
cite five examples of friendship in their respective coun- 
tries, although not the wittiest or best known of Lucian’s 
works, was well worth translating and Simenschy has 
done an adequate job. His colloquialisms preserve the 
favour of the original but make his version difficult 
reading for non-Roumanians. 

These three publications were printed in Bessarabia, 
usually reckoned one of Roumania’s more backward 
provinces. One feels like quoting the Younger Pliny 
(Epp. 1.13): iuvat me quod vigent studia, proferunt se 
ingenia hominum et ostentant. Since two editions of 
the grammar have been necessary within twenty-six 
months Pliny’s concluding clause (tametsi ad audi- 
endum pigre coitur) seems happily not relevant. 

E. T. SALMON 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Le Terme di Viterbo ai tempi etruschi e 
romani. By Luici CataLano. 53 pages, 18 fig- 
ures, 2 maps. Unione, Viterbo 1938 10 L. 


Viterbo is a charming mediaeval town on a hill in 
Etruria. On a neighboring hill lay the nearest town of 
Roman date, Surrena Nova. In the valley below runs 
the Via Cassia. For several miles the ancient road is 
lined with springs and remains of villas, aqueducts and 
baths of Roman construction, one bath, now called il 
Bacucco, imposing enough to have been sketched by 
Michelangelo. Somewhere hereabouts lay the Aquae 
Passeris (A. Passerianae in CIL 11.3003) mentioned 
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by Martial and indicated in the Peutinger Table  fortifies the view originally advanced by the late Albin is 
(A. Passaris). Stocky. ge 
Under the Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previ- The scheme of Buttler’s book is indeed very thought- sh 
denza Sociale the baths at Bulicame and Bagnaccio are fully and logically arranged. Each of the two areas is wl 
running again and are to be restored, perhaps to some- treated under the following headings: A. Introductory re’ 
thing less than their classical magnificence. The remarks; origins; diffusion. B. The cultural groups, 1.c., T 
brochure is a bit of pseudo-scholarly publicity for the the Banded, Tisa, Roessen in the Danubian division, in 
concession, composed by the physician in charge, illus- and the Michelsberg, Horgan, Schussenried in the su 
trated by the smudge process, and designed to identify western area. C. Cultural status. D. Chronology and ne 
with Bacucco the ancient Aquae Passeris; which in- cultural relationships. E. Historical considerations. th 

deed Cluver, Orioli and Dennis saw no reason to doubt. There is an appendix devoted to a brief review of the 
As an archaeological contribution its value 1s precisely special ceramic groups of the Neolithic Age in southern rec 
nil. Germany. The Polling, Ruessingen, and Eyerheim TI 
J. J. types are considered therein. scl 
The author's particular advantage is reflected in the by 
Der Denauiiiadioche and der westieche Kulter- wealth of the results of archaeological research of the vo. 
kreis der jiingeren Steinzeit. By WERNER Past few years during which a number of fortunate dis- Ku 
BuTTLER.! viii, 108 pages, 32 figures, 24 plates, 5  ©°V*tes and signal contributions were made. His ces 

maps. De Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Handbuch der methodology, on the whole quite objectively motivated, 
4) aims at the rendering of a comprehensive picture in UN 

8 : F ; 5 which not only the mobile material but the entire 
This volume brings welcome relief to many. For cultural complexity stand out. Adequate attention is - 


quite some time, decidedly tinted, tendentional “inter- 
pretations” have been permeating much of archaeo- 
logical writing in Germany. Those who had occa- 
sion personally to inquire into the deplorable state 
brought about by relentless pressure know, of course, 
that some such writings have been quite involuntary. 


given to such details as mode and construction of 
dwellings, nature of food supplies, and general econ- 
omic activities. And the reader is immediately helped 
to a more complete enjoyment by excellent illustrations. 
Thus it becomes possible to gain a vivid impression of 
the several historical segments described by the author, 


On the other hand, they are also doubtless aware that even though they are treated as individual cultures. In anc 
a number of young German archaeologists have joined this regard Buttler is guilty of the bad habit of equat- bra 
the current fad apparently with whole-hearted gusto ing pottery and culture. Thus when he speaks of the adc 
and enthusiasm. As a result, the reader picks up a new ‘Bandkeramik Kultur,’ he really means that phase of the aa 
German publication on archaeology not without sus- Neolithic cultural manifestation which in pottery is anc 

the 


picion. The present volume is welcome reassurance that 
some dependable, truly scientifically minded workers 
manage to prevail. Buttler is a young man trained 
academically under von Merhart and in the field by 
the master excavator Bersu. The editor of the Hand- 
buch and the announced contributors of forthcoming 
volumes certainly increase one’s confidence that the 


characterized by the so-called ‘banded’ (incised, linear, 
spiral-meandric) ware. The culture of that particular 
phase is, naturally, made up of a series of components. 
And it is distinguishable as such not only by pottery, 
but also by other material remains (stone and bone 
artifacts), dwellings, economy, etc. And just as the 


banded pottery differed regionally, so did the general 


series may furnish a very useful and dependable com- _ jndustrial and economic status. first 
pendium on archaeology in Germany. ; It seems to me that some of Buttler’s deviations from Ort 

Buttler is concerned with two important areas in the course previously charted by Danubian archaeolo- | stre 
Central Europe; the upper Danube valley (culturally, gists will remain subject to further discoveries. The nex 
not geographically speaking); and western Germany, upper Danube area still lacks any positive proof of an the 
roughly from Thuringia to the Rhineland. It will be autochthonous Neolithic genesis. Buttler expressly phil 
recalled that discoveries in this general portion of favors the territory of Bohemia-Moravia as the likely of ¢ 
Europe originally promoted the various untenable de-  |gcus of the origin and dispersion of the so-called cere 
ductions regarding the rise and spread of the “Nordische 4). ,ded’ pottery. This is diametrically opposed to the deg: 
Rasse und Kultur,” particularly championed by Kossina. nanimous consensus of deductions reached by the | in ¢ 
The claims af that discredited, although not quite de- Czech archaeologists. The presumption that ‘archaic initi 
funct, schoo] have been for the most part convincingly pottery forms exist in the Czech lands is hopelessly My: 


invalidated. Yet even Buttler is able to refute a former subjective. While the potential value of certain Gods (3) 


dogma of that system by demonstrating the Danubian offering aid to interregional synchronism cannot be } for | 
affinity of the Roessen phase. A few years ago, this doubted, it must nevertheless be insisted that such in- mys 
would have been considered sacrilege, especially since it stances be truly significant and depositionally unim-  } _ 


1See also Dr. Fewkes’ review in AJA 43 (1939) 357-8. 


peachable in order to constitute historical evidence. It 
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is imperative to recognize the peripheral cultural and 
geographic position of the upper Danube area. One 
should expect some retardation in those developments 
which were adapted from outside sources; these should 
reveal a chronologic lag in interregional synchronism. 
To find Bodrogkeresztur and Pusztaistvanhaza elements 
in certain Jordansmuchl contexts in upper Silesia is not 
surprising. But it does not follow that such instances 
necessarily compel a change in the relative dating of 
the entire Jordansmuehl phase. 

Despite the disputable points, Buttler’s book is to be 
recommended as a reliable and comprehensive source. 
The volume is number two of Handbuch der Urge- 
schichte Deutschlands, a very promising series edited 
by E. Sprockhoff and contemplated to comprise twenty 
volumes. The author is slated to write on the Altheimer 
Kultur in the series. May his next volume be as suc- 
cessful as the one under review. 

VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


Les mystéres d’Eleusis; leurs origines. Le 
rituel de leurs initiations. 2nd edition. By 
Victor MAGNIEN. 357 pages, 8 plates, 10 figures. 
Payot, Paris 1938 50 fr. 


In the second edition of his book Professor Magnien 
brings together the scanty evidence preserved in ancient 
and Christian authors relative to the mysteries cele- 
brated at Eleusis from times immemorial. To this he 
adds the various theories about the human Yoxy ex- 
pressed by the different schools of philosophy 1 in Greece, 
and on the basis of these theories he tries to establish 
the character of Eleusinian mysteries, their doctrine, 
their importance, the means and the different stages 
and degrees of initiation. The book indeed is very 
sumulating and will prove of great interest to students 
of ancient religions. 

The origin of the mysteries and their relation to 
other mysteries celebrated in Greece is discussed in the 
first chapter and their probable connections with 
Orpheus and the mysteries held in Samothrace is 
stressed. The gods associated with the mysteries are 
next presented and then the relation of initiation and 
the theories about the human soul held by various 
philosophers are discussed. The symbols and the rites 
of the mysteries are reviewed and finally the various 
ceremonies attending the initiation in the numerous 
degrees of the Eleusinian hierarchy are reconstructed 
in detail. The author distinguishes three degrees of 
initiation for the masses: (1) Initiation in the Lesser 
Mysteries (2) Initiation in the Greater Mysteries 
(3) Epoptia. To these he adds three degrees necessary 
for the dignitaries capable of initiating clue into the 
mysteries : (1) Complete Initiation (2) Sacerdotal In- 
itiation (3) Royal Initiation or that of the Hierophant. 
The last degree crowning the entire system is the 


Supreme Initiation which identifies the initiate with the 
“One.” The various rites connected with each initiation 
are ingeniously reconstructed. 

The author bases his reconstruction of the doctrine 
and ritual of the mysteries on two assumptions: (1) 
“[histoire mythique de l’Ame représent ce qui se passe 
dans J’initiation” (251). Consequently from the doc- 
trines of the various philosophers he collects whatever 
bears on the mythical history of the Yoxn and uses 
that as a foundation on which to build ro edifice of 
the Eleusinian cult. His usual comment is that Plato, 
Plotinus, Pythagoras, etc., in this particular quotation, 
belief or doctrine, is following the cult of Eleusis. This 
may be so; however, there is no evidence that this is 
actually the case. (2) “La mort est une initiation et 
l'initiation une mort” (203). Consequently any beliefs 
and rites held in connection with the dead and their 
voyage to the underworld have a counterpart in the 
ritual of Eleusis. This again is only probable, the degree 
of probability being determined by the fancy of the 
restorer. 

In the restoration of the details of the different de- 
grees of initiation again the element of probability 1s 
very very great. Let us for instance consider a few ex- 
amples picked at random. It is held (118) that the 
doctrine of “metempsychosis” belongs to the mysteries, 
because Plato (Menon 81b) states that it is taught by 
the priests and the priestesses and the divine poets. 
The Corybantes are presented (93) as playing a part in 
the mysteries just because they had a purifying power. 
It is maintained (268) that “honey and milk” were 
given to the initiates just because we learn from a 
papyrus in Berlin (Abh. d. Berl. Akad., 1865, p. 120, 
20) that these taken before sunrise will instill something 
divine in one’s heart. It is stated (216ff.) that the 
initiates were thrown in the “borboros” and _ later 
judged, because the ancients believed that such was the 
fate of the deceased and also because the berboros was 
commonly held to represent the lowest level to which 
human mind and soul could fall. Similarly many other 
points of the restored ritual will not stand critical ex- 
amination. And so the ritual established for the various 
degrees of initiation will remain highly speculative. 

If we eliminate the speculative part of the evidence 
we shall find that the direct evidence for the mysteries 
is very fragmentary, very unreliable, and very late in 
date. Most of it in fact is preserved in the writings of 
Christian authors and in their speeches delivered to 
prove the superiority of the Christian religion to that 
of the Olympian gods. A good deal of their accusation 
has to be discarded since it must be due to their re- 
ligious zeal and also to inadequate and confused in- 
formation. So Psellos seems to confuse the mysteries 
of Eleusis with those of Dionysos, of Sabazios, of Zeus 
etc., in the passage quoted on page 69 (Patr. Gr. Migne 
122, p. 877) and in so doing he brings the Corybantes 
to Eleusis. So Gregory of Nazianzos speaks of subter- 
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ranean caverns in the sanctuary of Eleusis and on his 
evidence the author establishes another phase of the 
ritual: “Ils avancent dans une souterrain obscure, qui 
représente Hades” etc. (210). However, our excavations 
of the sanctuary of Eleusis have revealed no trace of 
such a subterranean area and as a matter of fact proved 
the fancy of this detail of Gregory’s oratory. In con- 
nection with this it seems to me that no restoration of 
the cult and its ritual should be attempted which does 
not take into consideration all the remains uncovered 
at Eleusis. As a conclusion to the above discussion we 
may state that the direct and indirect evidence for the 
mysteries and their rites is too fragmentary to permit 
a scientific reconstruction of the ritual and doctrine of 
the Eleusinian cult. Professor Magnien has accom- 
plished a noble task in bringing together all possible sug- 
gestions and in trying to build up an intelligent, hew- 
ever fanciful, picture of the mysteries held at Eleusis. 
We aoree with him in his statement that the Eleusinian 
mysteries were the most exalted mysteries held in 
Greece and that they exercised a profound and benev- 
olent influence on their initiates as long as they were 
celebrated. 


There is one more point on which we could com- 
ment. The author seems to believe (51) that the latest 
excavations at Eleusis have proved that the myste-ies 
antedate the coming of the Indo-Europeans into 
Greece and also that they are of Cretan origin (or 
Egyptian through Crete). The latest excavations, as a 
matter of fact, have proved that the earliest known 
telesterion of Eleusis belongs to Late Helladic II times, 
and consequently to a period posterior to the arrival of 
the Indo-Europeans (which is generally placed at the 
beginning of the Middle Helladic period). That 
telesterion has none of the elements on which Persson 
based his belief of the Cretan origin of the mysteries 
(Archiv. f. Religionswiss., 1922, 21, p. 308), yet this 
belief has been accepted by our author. The direction 
from which the mysteries came into Greece cannot be 
definitely proved, but the earliest remains uncovered at 
Eleusis, built on the rock level, seem to disprove the 
theory of Egyptian or Cretan origin. 

Georce E. Mytonas 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
le per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Cumont, FRANz. Une terre-cuite de Soings et les 
Vents dans le culte des morts. A terracotta head with 
two faces, discovered in an ancient burial ground in 
Sologne, is a representation of Wind-gods associated 
with the destiny of the soul. This association is attested 
by the frequency of representation of the Winds in the 
decoration of funerary monuments found elsewhere in 
the Roman empire. The doctrine involved, in the form 
prevailing in the empire, is of oriental origin and spread 
partly through phi'osophic teaching, partly through 
pagan cults, as in Pannonia where frequent refresenta- 
tions of the Winds on gravestones are probably an evi- 
dence of the influence of Mithraism. 

RA 13 (1939) 26-59 (Hulley) 

Deonna, W. Le genou, siége de force et de vie et sa 
protection magique. Greaves of Greek warriors are fre- 
quently adorned with a Gorgon-head placed so as to 
cover the kneecap. The use of this device results from 
the ancient belief that the knee is the seat of strength, 
life and procreative powers, but, like certain angles in 
buildings, is exposed to harm and requires special pro- 
tection having magical powers. 

RA 13 (1939) 224-35 (Hulley) 

EvperKin, G. W. The Sarcophagus of Sidamara. 
The figures of the principal relief are Castor and Pol- 
lux, Helen, Artemis and a poet. The hunting scene 
shows Castor and Pollux. Helen and the poet appear 
again on the continuation of the first, and the tomb 
whose portal is portrayed must be that of Castor and 
Pollux. Their prominence and the central gable with 


flanking arches indicate that it was carved in southern 
Asia Minor where it was found. Artistically the sar- 
cophagus reflects the Athenian tradition. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 101-15 (Durham) 
Fraser, A. D. The “Capaneus” Reliefs of the Villa 
Albani and the Art Institute of Chicago. Both reliefs 
are copies of a fifth-century original, probably a detail 
of the Parthenos shield. The figure is therefore not 
Capaneus, but rather a warrior in a scene from the 
Amazonomachy. _IIl. 
AJA 43 (19,9) 447-57 (Walton) 
NeLtson. The Nabataean Temple of Qasr 
Rabbah. A report on the surface remains of a temple in 
southern Transjordan, dating from the early second 
century A.D. The sculptural decorations point to a cult 
of fertility gods. Ill. 
AJA 43 (1939) 381-7 (Walton) 
Hu, Dorotuy Kent. A Cache of Bronze Portraits 
of the Julio-Claudians. Two bronze heads in the Walt- 
ers Art Gallery were part of a group from a Roman 
villa, of which two others are in the Conservatori 
Museum and one is now lost. After being freed of 
restorations the Baltimore heads prove to represent 
Augustus and perhaps Tiberius. Part of a third head 
may belong with an incomplete face (Nero?) in the 
Conservatori. All, including the fragments, are of Julio- 
Claudian date, and probably adorned the villa in which 
they were found. III. 
AJA 43 (1939) 401-9 (Walton) 
LANTIER, RAYMOND. Chevaux-enseignes  celtiques. 
Two bronze equine statuettes, one in the museum of 
Auxerre, the other in the museum of Cha!ons-sur- 
Marne, exhibit a prominent characteristic of Celtic art, 
the inability to effect lifelike forms, and belong to the 
second Iron Age. Both are the head-piece of an ensign 
of religious as well as military significance. 
RA 13 (1939) 236-47 (Hulley) 
pu Mesnu pu Buisson, Comte. Du siége d’Avaricum 
a celui de Doura-Europos. Following a criticism of the 
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generally accepted reconstruction of the siege of Avar- 
icum, the author, who notes the similarity between the 
remains of siege-works at Dura-Europos and the ac- 
count of Caesar B. G. 7.22-8, proposes a new plan of 
operations, and suggests a possible site for excavations 
which might throw light on the problems of the siege. 
RA 13 (1939) 60-72 (Hulley) 
RauBitscHEK, A. E. Leagros. Discussion of the 
dedication to the Twelve Gods by Leagros son of 
Glaukon set up outside their temenos in the Agora of 
Athens. “It seems, therefore, safe to suggest that” it 
“was a victor statue set up after a victory he won in one 
of the panhellenic games, perhaps in the Panathenaia. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 155-64 (Durham) 
Rogpuck, Cari. The White Ground Piaques by the 
Cerberus Painter. To the two plaques already attribut- 
ed to this painter by Beazley, R. adds three more and 
examines the whole group stylistically and in relation to 
the same master’s red-figured works. III. 
AJA 43 (1939) 467-73 (Walton) 
WEINBERG, SAut S. On the Date of the Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth, Third quarter of the sixth century 
B.c., probably early in the quarter. III. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 191-9 (Durham ) 
Wricut, G. Ernest. Jron: the Date of Its Introduc- 
tion into Common Use in Palestine. Stratigraphical ex- 
cavations show that iron appears in use in Palestine in 
the twelfth-eleventh centuries, that is, shortly after the 
Philistines are known to have settled there, and more 
than a century before the earliest possible date for the 
Hallstatt cemeteries of Europe. 


AJA 43 (1939) 458-63 ( Walton ) 
HISTORY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 

Fink, Rosert O. Lucius Setus Caesar, Socer 

Augusti. A papyrus from Dura-Europus identifies 


Severus Alexander's father-in-law as L. Seius Heren- 
nius Sallustius Barbius Orbus Orbianus. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 326-32 (De Lacy) 
Hint, H. Census Equester. Evidence from the 
Roman military system and the procedure of censors 
indicates that a separate property qualification for the 
knights was not instituted before the end of the third 
century B.C. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 357-62 (De Lacy) 
Munro, J. A. R. The Ancestral Laws of Cletsthenes. 
The Spartans (Cleomenes) and the Alcmaeonidae 
(Cleisthenes)—not the Peisistratidae—annulled Solon’s 
laws. Cleomenes restored the Alcmaeonidae on the un- 
derstanding that “Athens was to revert to her an- 
cestral constitution and enter the Spartan league.” 
Cleisthenes in fact produced three constitutions. First, 
under Spartan auspices he revived the ancestral con- 
stitution. Unable to cope with his noble rivals and the 
discarded Plebeians, he changed the constitution by ad- 
mitting the latter to the tribal system—thus violating the 
treaty with Sparta. Hence Cleomenes drove him out. 
Cleomenes and Isagoras did not banish 700 égiora: 
they merely expunged them from the roll of citizens. 
After Cleisthenes was recalled by the uprising of his 
followers, he “disestablished the ancestral constitution 
and consummated the democracy.” In 411 B.c. “when 
Cleitophon referred the Commissioners to the ancestral 
laws which Cleisthenes enacted when he was instituting 
the democracy,” he probably intended them to consult 
the first two constitutions of Cleisthenes. 
CQ 33 (1939) 84-97 (Fine) 
Taytor, Lity Ross. Cicero’s Aedileship. Cicero was 
plebeian aedile, not curule, in 69 z.c. By that time the 


plebeian aedile had all the prerogatives of the curule 
aedile. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 194-202 (De Lacy) 

WHEELER, R. E. M. Les camps de lage du Fer dans 
le Nord-Ouest de la France et le Sud-Ouest de la 
Grconde-Bretagne. Culture of southwest Britain, desig- 
nated by the author as “Wessex Hill-fort B,” shows 
effects of an abrupt domination by outside influences. 
Evidence points to northwest France as the source of 
these influences—introduced perhaps by fugitive princes 
of the Veneti, who, after Caesar’s victory, escaped to 
Britain and obtained mastery of the population there. 
RA 13 (1939) 103-24 (Hulley) 

EPIGRAPHY 

BRoNEER, Oscar. An Official Rescript from Corinth. 
Permission, probably from the Governor of Achaia, to 
one Priscus to construct a building the rooms of which 
are to be at the disposal of the athletes at the games 
free of charge. A commentary is added. 1G 4.203 also 
relates to the same Priscus, containing a record of his 
benefactions. III. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 181-90 (Durham) 

A. Inscriptions Relating to Sacral Manu 
mission and Confession. _1. Latte’s interpretation of 
dovAn Oeds in the inscription from Edessa, ’A@yva 12 
(1900) 70ff. no. 10, is rejected. Manumission records 
indicate that the term here designates a freedwoman 
who has been manumitted by fictitious sale or dedica- 
tion to the goddess; likewise the phrase ¢jya, avrny THs 
in such records means in effect €Aevbépav eivat- 
2. The Susa inscriptions, SEG 7.15-26, are not real 
dedications, but manumissions. 3. The term iepodovAos 
can also designate a person manumitted by the sacral 
process, as is shown by texts from Oinoanda (here 
newly interpreted) and Scydra. 4. The difficult text 
from Ortaké6y, MAMA 4.279, which involved both 
manumission jand confession, is treated elaborately. 
The chief difficulties are the status of the penitent and 
the exact significance of the epiphany description. Four 
interpretations are offered covering the various possi- 
bilities. 5. For éryxw in Steinleitner, Die Beicht, no. 22, 
C. reads OTHKY and gives parallels for the periphrasis 


Kodabéca- 
HThR 32 (1939) 143-79 (Walton) 
CLEMENT, Pau, A. A Note on the Thessalian Cult 
of Enodia. Suggests new restoration of dedication on 
stele published by Giannopoulos, "Apx: AeAr. 10 (1926) 
52 no. 4. Dedication supports identification of the ‘God- 
dess of Pherai’ with the Thessalian Enodia. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 200 (Durham) 
CopLEy, FRANK Ouin. A_ Paraclausithyron from 
Pompei. CIL, 4.5296 is identified as a paraclausithyron. 
Its original meter was dactylic hexameter, not elegiac 
distich. Catullan influence is dominant. 
AJPh 60 (1939) 333-49 (De Lacy) 
Daty, W. An Inscribed Doric Capital from 
the Argive Heraion. A votive capital, probably late 
sixth or early fifth century, containing an inscription 


consisting of two elegiac distichs, in the archaic 
epichoric alphabet of Argos. III. 
Hesperia 8 (1929) 165-9 (Durham) 


THrepstapEs, J. C. Decree in Honor of Euthydemos 
of Eleusis. ‘Joins 1G Il? 1274 and 1194 and a new frag- 
ment to form one inscription, which he edits with com- 


mentary. III. 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 177-80 (Durham) 
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CoutoumaA, J. Oppidum de Magalas (Hérault) et 
station grecque de Bessan. Fouilles et trouvailles. III. 
Ed. Universitaires, Paris 1937 35 fr. 

Deutsches Archaol. Institut. Bericht der R6misch- 
Germanischen Kommission, 26 (1936). 157 pages, figs., 
3 maps. Reichsverlagsamt, Berlin 1938 10 M. 

— Mitteilungen. Athen. Abt., 62 (1937). 155 
pages, 67 plates. Archaol. Inst., Athens and Kohlham- 
mer, Stuttgart 1939 
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des Staatsmarktes. Heft 2. Pages 133-304, figures 11- 
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VAN INGEN, WILHELMINA. Figurines from Seleucia 
on the Tigris discovered by the expeditions conducted 
by the University of Michigan with the cooperation of 
the Toledo Museum of Art and the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, 1927-1932. xxi, 374 pages, 93 plates, 2 plans. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1929 (Uni- 
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Tr. by Ernst HoHENEMSER. 162 pages, 88 figs. Libreria 
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d’Italia=Fiihrer durch d. Museen u. Kunstdenkmaler 
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Poweparp, A. Un grand port disparu: Tyr. Re- 
cherches aériennes et sous-marines 1934-1936. Conclusion 
par L. Cayeux. x, 78 pages, 32 plates. Geuthner, Paris 
1939 (Coll. B. A. H. XXIX) 250 fr. 


Goésta. Le Terremare delle Provincie di 
Modena, Reggio Emilia, Parma, Piacenza. 266 pages, 
98 plates. Gleerup, Lund and Harrassowitz, Leipzig 
1939 (Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, VII) 


Carte archéologique de la Gaule 
xxxi, 138, vi pages. Leroux, Paris 


SAUTEL, JOSEPH. 
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1939 200 fr. 


SELLYE, Ipo.ya. Les bronzes émaillés de la Pannonie 
romaine. Avec une appendice par K. Exner. 91 pages, 
xx plates. Institut f. Miinzkunde u. Archaologie d. 
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figures. Heinemann, London 1939 25s. 
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Arnpbt, PAu, and Grorc Lipro.p. Photographische 
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figs., 12 plates. UTET, Turin 1939 140 L. 
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